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The only misleading type errors which I have noticed are in the critical 
notes, p. 80, n. 2 ille, and p. 280, n. 3 vis, and the omission of punctuation 
pp. 39 fin. and 506, 25. Read east for sovth-east (p. 2). An apparent mis- 
translation occurs in Her. 15. 19; cf. vs. 201; Am. 3. 6. 85 renders the 
emendation not the text. 

H. W. Litchfield 
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The Correspondence of Cicero, Vol. III. By Robert Y. Tyrrell 
and Louis C. Purser. 2d ed. 1914. 

The revised third volume of the monumental Correspondence of Cicero 
by Tyrrell and Purser was fortunately completed before Tyrrell's death. 
To whatever college hbrary one goes in America one is Ukely to find the 
Tyrrell and Purser in strange binding, not because the original binding is 
easily broken, but because the volumes are in such constant use. The intro- 
ductions, invaluable for their inteUigent reading of Roman personalities, 
have become with us the orthodox interpretation of Cicero and his times. 
The notes, ranging from minute linguistic points to generous discussions of 
social usage and constitutional questions, have invited generations of young 
scholars to a frequent re-reading of these invaluable letters. Because the 
first edition was rather hastily printed and had to break much new ground, 
it has been necessary to read the volumes cautiously, but misprints and hasty 
statements have now largely been removed from the first three volumes at 
least. The revised editions of the rest will be eagerly awaited. 

Because we are so dependent upon these volumes and thumb them so 
constantly, it has seemed worth while to indicate some apparent misinter- 
pretations which a hasty reading has revealed. 

P. xxxi: "For this success [at Pindenissus] he was saluted Imperator." 
Fam. ii. 10. 3 proves that he received the honor after the battle of Amanus. 

P. Ixi: The introduction assumes that Caesar's second term in Gaul was 
for five years, and it takes no cognizance of Hirschfeld's discussion of the 
problem. A note on p. 78, however, supplies the omission, stating that 
Hirschfeld's view is now generally adopted. The substance of the note should 
have been given in the introduction. 

P. Ixiv: Greenidge's strange theory that "a provincial governor held his 
command for only two months in his own right" is still accepted by the 
editors. The passage in the De prov. cons. 37, on which Greenidge relied, 
seems to me to prove the exact opposite. Does it not state that such a pro- 
posal would be absurd ? 

P. Ixix : Can Caesar's levy of troops in Cisalpine Gaul be taken to prove 
that he considered the Gauls citizens? Perhaps he levied soldiers only 
among the Roman citizens residing there, even as Pompey did in 51 B.C. 
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P. Ixxxi: Pompey's proposal that Caesar give up his command on the 
Ides of November is assumed to refer to the year 49, though the date may be 
50 B.C. The editors then mention Zumpt's conjecture that the Lex Pomp. 
Licin. was probably passed on the Ides of November, without noting Lange's 
objection that this day was a hoUday. 

I would venture another explanation for the choice of the Ides of Novem- 
ber, if the year 49 is the date in question. The calendar was 45 days out 
of normal at this time and Pompey doubtless intended to correct the con- 
fusion as soon as possible. Now since the senators opposed the correction 
chiefly because it would prolong Caesar's term, Pompey may have proposed 
this date as a compromise. Pompey might demonstrate to Caesar that the 
Ides of November, 49, of the corrected calendar, would be equivalent to 
January 1, 48, of the uncorrected, thus proving that no injustice was intended. 
On the other hand, he could please the senate by exposing Caesar to judicial 
procedure for 45 days. Caesar probably refused to accept the dangerous 
compromise; at any rate the proposal soon fell through. 

P. xlix: The editors still cite Asconius in the editions of Orelli and 
Kiessling, though the editions of Clark and of Stangel were available. 

P. Ixi: The footnote indexes are confused. 

P. 124, the last footnote: Is there any evidence that the Campanian 
lands were given wholly to Pompey's soldiers in 59 ? (See Vol. I, p. 427.) 

P. 134: The letter heading Ciceroni is a misprint. 

P. 182, footnote s.v. Pamphylium: The conjectured addition of ex 
Idibus Aprilib. is not called for, since Cicero intended to remain at Laodicea 
till the Ides of May (Att. vi. 1. 24). 

P. 198, first footnote: The comment upon the equites seems slightly 
unfair. The edict in question apparently dealt with questions of tax- 
collecting, so that the equites were the only persons concerned. 

Tennby Feank 
Bbtn Mawb College 



De la phrase d verbe ttre dans I'ionien d'Herodote. By D. Barbe- 
LENET. Paris: Champion, 1913. Pp. 114. 

M. Barbelenet translates (p. 17) koi avOpumoi vo/jlov iv Oakdcra-y Uavcn Koi 
t'x^vts Tov TTpoTcpov avOptDTToi oTt (Hdt. V. 92a), "Ics hommes vivront dans la 
mer et ceux qui ^taient poissons seront des hommes quand." This is not 
merely a free translation. The sentence is cited as an example of the omis- 
sion of the copula. He adds, "cet exemple serait des plus curieux si ta-rai 
ne se trouvait pas deux lignes plus haut. " Let us grant that this is careless- 
ness, and not ignorance, though it is difficult to do so: there are so many 
reasons why such a rendering is impossible. But what is to be said of the 
following? On pp. 13 ff., where the omission of the copula is under discus- 
sion, we read: "Trois types sont particuUSrement frequents: 1" Celui oh 



